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Publisher’s Notice. 
3 The subscribers to this paper have bex 
so prompt in discharging their dues that we have 
not heretofore found it necessary to remind therm 











‘ 





| We have no recollection of having seen a nest) with a velocity about the same as that of gas in ’ 
of caterpillars in a pear tree. The cultivated! re ; , 4 
cherry has a few; the peach suffers more, per-||)..-, SCONerY gives every promise of sup- 
plying a much cheaper fuel, (as a fuel) exclusive 
haps not less than the apple, o the crab; but the! of a clear saving of light, than any one now in 5] 
wild cherry is the great favorite. We have seen| use. It is my intention to introduce my lamps, 
| the nests on one tree, united for more than ten feet) &c. Into use as soon as I conveniently can.” 
‘in length. The following remarks by Professor Silliman, 
| It may therefore be proper to examine some | will show how much importance may be attached 
‘trees more closely than others; and though we) to these discoveries : 
ay care but little about the wild cherry, we!) “ We have seen some of Mr. Morey’s experi- 
‘must bear in mind that these insects, under the | ™eMts, and can testify to the correctness of his 
poe f thi . || Statements, as regards the great amount of heat 
present arrangement of things, are our euemies; and light evolved by combustion of the vapor of 
and that if we allow them to multiply, the more | water mixed with that of spirits of turpentine or 
‘of them we shall have to war against another | alcohol, and duly modified by common “Se The a 
‘year. Some farmers who seem to belicve there) "Sts are very striking and beautiful, and we can 
7 . |, See no reason why they should not prove of great 
‘is no use in destroying insects, have had their 
‘orchards in a few years partially covered with) 








| practical utility.” 











of the necessity of “paying the printer ;’? but|/nests ; and we have seen some trees in the last Review of Thacher’s American 4 
from recent arrangements in our business it be-|| $e@son that had lost every leaf. | I sco reecs-rat — 4 

S Le Should} The following observations on the soil suitable * 
comes necessary to urge those who are in arrears || We think itbetter to be up and doing. ou 


to forward the several sums due as soon as pos- 
sible. 

3 We would also remind the subscribers to 
the present volume, that they may save fifty 
cents by immediately forwarding two dollars as 
advance payment. 
publication of a list of those who have already 


paid, which will save us the trouble of sending | 


receipts, and shall continue it as long as we con- 
linue to receive advance payments. 

iF It will be seen that our list is headed by 
the munificent subscription of Joserpn Fe.iows, 
Esq. of Geneva, for 25 copies, This is the second 
Fifty Dollars which we have received from that 
patriotic gentleman. 


New mode of destroying Cater- 
PILLARS. 


The parent moth of the coimmon caterpillar, | 
lays its eggs on the small branches of our fruit!) results : 
trees, cementing them together with a gummy || “The experiments which I have made, have soil always assume a free growth, and advance 


substance which preserves them from the weath- 
er. The deposit has often some resemblance to 
an open-ended thimble; but its form is not always 
regular, and sometimes it extends but little more 
than half round the twig. Our friend Cuarves 
GirrorD of Ledyard, had observed that these are 
generally placed on the lower branches, and for 
several years has been in the practice of picking 
them from his trees before the warmth of the sea- 
son was suflicient to bring forth the young in- 


sects. The destruction of every deposit prevents}, 


the ravages of a nest of caterpillars. He is de 
videdly of opinion that it is the most expeditious 
and economical way of ridding an orchard of this 
nuisance; and we fully concur after having made 
a fair trial. The eye soon becomes practiced in 
this search; and what at first seemed difficult to 
lind, is eadily detected. 

This work may be done at any time previous 
to the opening of the buds. From an examina- 
tion made on the 4th instant with a microscope, 
Wwe found the eggs already hatched, though the 
young animals keep in their cells; and there is 
no danger of their going forth till the leaves be- 
$n to expand. We estimate from a slight in- 


Spection, that the eggs will average about 300 to 
*ach deposit. 


| , . 5 | . . * * . . ape 
‘some of these deposits be overlooked, which is for nurseries, are very judicious and deserving of 





not unlikely to be the case, the orchardist may | particular ———we said ;, " 

. aes It has been a received opinion, that the soil Y 
| then resort to the common methods for destroying | ¢. 4 nursery should not be made rich, asthe plants { 
|| the few nests that may appear. | when removed to a more fertile soil, will flourish i 
\ ‘more luxuriantly ; but later observation has de- | 
On the Burning of Water. | cided that the reverse of this will be found correct. | 


| Ina late number of Silliman’s Journal, there, There is a close analogy between vegetable and i! 
| ee iia alee ny animal life; and it is a dictate of nature that | 
is acommunication on the combustion of water, by both require a full supply of nutriment from their 
| SAMUEL Morey, whose name has long been be- earliest existence. It would be absurd to sup- 
fore the public. It is a very interesting paper. It a ne tender — of ee are 
|! : , ee iments Capable of drawing sufficient nutriment from a 
|| appears that he has been engaged in experiments barren and uncultivated soil; and those that are 
on this subject more than twenty years. He says, barely supported, or nearly starved at first, will 
“JT have no doubt that 1 have tried lamps, stoves never afterwards become vigorous, stately and ; 


(| and machines in more than four thousand different handsome. Repeated experiments have proved 


i eye eer ws ie that a strong and vigorous plant, that has grown : 
forme for effecting these ui ily and yet not, up quickly, and arrived at a considerable magni- 
many months have elapsed since I have felt en- tude in a short time, never fails to grow better af- 
|| tirely satisfied.” |ter transplanting, than another of the same size 
We omit several pages of theoretical reason. || that is older and stunted in its growth. Where 
fs : em ' the soil is poor and lean, trees in every stage of 
soning, and confine our extracts entirely to the growth, are observed to be languid, weak, and 
stunted; while those reared in a good mellow 


‘proved practically, that an engine with a power | With strength and vigor. It is evident therefore, . 
‘equal to driving a boat four miles an hour, and a that the ground to be occupied for a fruit nurse- 


‘rail road car twice that distance in the same time, | TY, Tequires to be made rich and fertile.” 


with ten or twelve passengers, may be made for) We were rather surprised to find the follow i 
‘one hundred dollars: and that the engine with its ing remarks: r 


| preparing vessel, (a substitute for the boiler in the, 
‘steam engine) need not weigh one hundred pounds, 
\—-and the expense of working it will not exceed 
ten or twelve cents per hour. There are certainly | ting are mentioned, but the period when the prac- 
ino difficulties to be removed. These facts have'l tice commenced has not been ascertained. Ac- if 
\been verified practically and repeatedly before hun-| cording to Mr. Yates, (letter published in For- ; 
dreds of people. | syth’s treatise) the art was introduced into Ame- 


“The art of engrafting has not, it is believed, 
been traced to its origin. Ina treatise published 
by Parkinson in 1629, both grafting and inocula- 





“Some recent improvements in the mode of ‘rica by Mr. Prince, a native of New-York, who ® | 
constructing lamps for burning water to produce | established a nursery in its neighborhood about ) 


‘light and heat, have perfected the operation for sixty years ago.” 


pret oe agg 3 It now carries demonstration in| Without having made any particular research- 
eee a, Se ee, ee oe ae but os on this subject, we recollect that both Vireir 
‘one-fourth of a gill of spirits of turpentine into)) yect, 


‘the lamp and as much water, and raise the tem-||and Ovip have mentioned this art; and the A- «. 


perature to less than thatof boiling water, the va-| postle Pauw, a few years later, alludes to it as a 


por that comes over will be in the ratio of about practice well known to the Romans: “And if 
equal parts of each. If, in the combustion of ¢ tue bennahen bon tases aft ond teen , 
these vapors, a due proportion of air is mixed and | S°Me OF the branches be broken off, and thou be- ° 


inflamed, it will in a few minutes boil a two||ing a wild olive tree wert graffed in among them, 


quart copper tea kettle. If small brass wire is|| and with them partakest of the root and fatness 


brought over and in contact with the flame, it in-| of the olive tree,—boast not against the branch- 
stantly drops in pieces—small copper wire is, 


‘readily melted—fine iron wire, if the proportion | Si but if thou nae thou bearest not the root, 
oe right, is instantly inflamed—and thin sheet) but the root thee.”——Rom. xi. 17, 18. 


‘copper with a small piece of silver, or silver sol-)| As grafting was well known in England when 
|| der on it with borax, being exposed to the flame, || ine first colonists came to this country, it is absurd 
ithe silver melts in a few seconds, and the copper | ot denaeth Geat intyoduced into 
very soon: and this is done while the vapor is|'© SUppose that the art was firs 


‘not concentrated in any way, and issues only || America (now) only about seventy years ago. 
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a _eweenee LS eS sgn same —_— ee, 
In another part of the United States, we saw an- | “Mr. Cooper remarks that the side shoots)| The varieties of soil as indicated by the timber 


> . || should not be cut close to the stem, as the whole) which crew u . 
cient orchards of grafted fruit more than forty “presen Ah me iow Seay sche ged the top, which be-| uch g pon them, are Oak and Hickory— 
‘ |Mapie, Bass, and some Bevcn—another, heavy 


years since, and which must have been planted ‘| comes so weighty as to bend and spoil the tree. ||‘ “P!© 

in the early part of the eighteenth century. || A better method 1s to cut the ends of the side shoots, | Pine umber, with Hemlock—a part was timber. 
The following directions for ROOT GRAFTING | which will encourage = growth “1 he a ed with a young growth of Maple, while Oak 

may be worth Knowing, when socks” as Dr. an aeqes, sucnath 0 super opt 10) ay decaying on he uric. "Onl he na 

'T’. observes, “ cannot readily be procured.” | ming the top Mr. G. has found it necessary to _ ties, we consider plaster very beneficial, and as 
“ A piece of the root of a tree of the same ge-' jjehten the east and northeast sides, as fruit trees) yet have not discovered its effects less beneficial, 

nus, [species] well furnished with fibers is select- | generally incline that way; and to encourage the 


ed, an a graft placed on it, tied and clayed in j branches on the opposite quarters. TO KEEP THE 8UN deep alluvial soil; and then, by experiments mad : 
the ordinary way. Thus unite d, they are set with prom THE TRUNK . otherwise the rays of that lu- ) € 


" 4 . 2 J : 2 J P * ; " "s ¢ . . ° 
care in a trench in the ground, the joining being ‘minary, when striking nearly at right angles, on some rows of cornu, while others were omitted 


covered, but the top of the graft being left two 1 will kill the bark, bring on canker, and ruin the/) no effect was perceived 
inches above ground.” tree.” 


te ; > : 
Dr. T. somerke,” By the Spee of budding, w< | At page 49, Dr. T. again recommends to us, 
obtain the same result as in grafting; with this | || 


‘ when transplanting young trees, to cut them, 
ETRE SOE, Th SUS SNAG OSE 8 1 down close to the ground” We think sucha 


plastered siass more filled with dew than where 
bryo, grafted trees usually produce fruit two sea- practice highly pernicious; and have no confi-|| no plaster has been put, one of the effects of plas 
sons earlier than budded trees.” We apprehend | denee whatever in the anonymous writer whom) ter being todraw moisture fiom the atmosphere 
the graft bas no advantage over the a, eXCePl | he cites as an authority. It is not difficult to pre Low moist grounds cousequently do not require 
when the former has more room allowed it,“ hich vent the trees from being injuriously shaken by plaster as much as high dry lands ; and at pre- 
io vary Seqneny we eaee; Net wrere bem ast | the wind, without cutting them down. It requires. sent I consider it very doubtful whether it wii 
together in the spring, under circumstances equal 1 less effort in a tree to expand the leaves of a bud) at any time be found of much use on wet land. 
ly favorable,we have not observed any difference. | | 


na already formed, than (0 produce a new bud, | The second inquiry is—‘ The quantity used 
Grafting renee may Se pertaemas ‘a me wage '| This is finely exemplified in a newly set graft.) per acre, and the time and manner of applying 
part of winter, or very early in the tah S°'!l When the buds happen to be damaged, as we! it”) Much has been said about the quantity pro- 
that the graft may be started and growing before | have sometimes observed them in the apricot, | per to be sown atone time. In certain parts of 
the bark of the stock is sufficiently loosened by | though the stem of the graft may continue fresh) Pennsylvania, where the Nova Scotia plaster is 
the a sap, to admit a bud; and therefore half; for many weeks, we have never seen one that had, used, only one half of a bushel is put upon an 
a season's growth may be lost to the latter ; bur | strength enough to produce new buds. The acre at onetime. The cost of plaster will upon 
we have not discovered,—and our experience has) _ principle applies toa tree that has lost all) examination be found to regulate to a great ex- 


been that of many years,—that a graft can have | its buds by being cut down. It may indeed be | tent the quantity used in every section of the 
any other advantages over a bud.* | 


Bins Sodcheudd clwaye be of the somenen us| more successful a = in ne oth- ao ae A pe. yes rs rcp em 
with the tree or branch which is to receive it? ||" ae on ee angen °C ‘ap rhednag a oa peer oe 
This is i rg leh dllaa al ||capable of a greater effort. Why did the graft) a large quantity isused. The quantity used here 
ED ey Henney tam hey perish? It had no leaves to draw up the sap, or, by our best farmers, at One application, varies 
should agree to a certain extent in their constitu- jrather to afford it an outlet, and consequently to! from one to three bushels per acre. Experiments 
tional temperament. Thus the peach tree forms | produce a current in that direction. have been made of larger quantities—and it is 
an excellent stock, as hae have found = oar | Professor Lindley must be considered high au-| supposed by intelligent farmers with whom | 
tisfaction, for two — of gts me ee thority on this subject. He says that transplant-, have conversed, that the greater the quantity the 
rio ada: ee aaah ie aeatasens ed trees “should not be headed down the first longer will the effects remain. The general 

‘ie set tees an tien he anch, ces pe an year, nor will they require to be headed down af. practice here is to sow two bushels per acre, and 
an cultivated cherries, and the wild (board) . ype ahniapenabir pagina nat satus, t-tth, ‘ oe “e phan apucatnsiest wis 
cherry of our forests. Plums and cherries are — 7 - oes jererers Grew seul re) oa i anlage to apply plaster” for wheat, 
also congeners; but we know of no instance in| main till they are well established in the grownd ; 18 in the spring of the year as soon as the ground 


which any of the common kinds have been suc- 
cessfully employed as stocks for the others. 


In budding he recommends the wood to be ex- 
. but should stand a year,and then be headed down.”|; The manner of applying it commonly adopted 
tracted from the bud before the latter is set; but ar a phil Arey 


: To be continued V. |\here is, sling a bag over the shoulder, and sow 

remarks very justly, “If the extraction of the ( BSE Sc ) |. —_- in ; 
: ; || in lands. ‘The best way to carry the plaster is to 
wood occasion a hole at the bud, that bud is spoilt, For the Genesee Farmer. |) haye a box of the foll 4 ' tn 
3 M i nuvea xX € 2 Wing n ade to 
and another must be prepared in its stead; as Te 


1 cp gg reeriiapte On the IT ~ of Plaster. curve a little to the body: two fret six inches 
ga spea » Re root of t .o has gone Mr. L. Lucker—Yours of the 7th of June. long, one foot wide, and six inches deep; attach a 
with the wood, instead of remaining with the: os c . 
bark.” These reasons have been conclusive with 


last, respecting the use of Plaster, is now before | strap to t 
me; and this being the season ia which farmers || shoulder. 

us, against removing the wood at all,—long be- | 

fore we read Dr. T.’s Orchardist however; and 


are bringing home their plaster, an answer ought|| 
not to be longer delayed. 

we have never been able to discover that there 

was any advantage whatever in the process. Tv 
leave the wood in, renders budding a far less te- 
dious and troublesome operation. Kenrick calls 
this way the new or American method. M Ma- 
ion’s Gardening is the oldest book in which we 
have seen it mentioned, but we practiced it seve- 








Ihave never but in one instance used plaster oy, 


On grass lands, where plaster has been sowed 
on strips by way of experimen), a person in pass. 
ing over such grounds in a morning will find the 








} 
{| 
{ 





and may then beheaded down.” In giving direc- | has become setiled; on oats, as soon as it comes 
| tions for the treatment of dwarf trees, he also up; corn, at the first hoeing, (a small handful o 
says “they should not be cut down when planted, || each hill;) on pasture, as soon as the grass starts 


al 


he inside corners, pass it over the right 

A place should be cut through the out 
side of the box, or a hadle put on like the handl: 
jj of a corn basket, that the man can take hold and 
You ask of me that I should state, ‘ First—on || assist with his left handincarrying. It has been 
what kind of soil it is found most beneficial. Se-| recommended, in the Farmer, I believe, to sow 


condly—the quantity used per acre, and the time |! plaster with a shovel from a wagon, having it 


and manner of applying ite nee ' | oo m 
eae a . “ ying it each year. ‘l'hird—)| moving about the field. This is a method I have 
» of culture, or series : raised on|| ner ; 

OF series of crops raised on|| never seen practiced, and probably never shall. 


— = cae it is applied for a number of years, | “ The course of culture or series of crops rais- 
| | And all such facts as it would be necess; a|| ands ich it i : 
ral years before the publication of that work. || new beginner to know. to € necessary for a) ed on lands to which it is applied for a number o! 

: ow, to use plaster to advan- || years.” Plaster is used in connection with clo- 


Dr. T. gives the practice of an intelligent cul-. tage.” ee ' “ nes Clo 
tivator, in pruning young trees in the nursery. | ver to a great extent by our best farmers. 
Ys) in | ver seed is sown on wheat in March, then plaster. 


which we consider very judicious: 1. | 
- —recawe ike tens Seka : y of soils. | The clover seldom fails, the plaster protects the 
n another place he says that buds will ‘if the || 4 farm £ cultivate has, for man i sty i 
site De ee de ee ne , y years, atleast || young plant during the early drouths. Thenex 


: ; | twenty, r ' — : : " 
length before winter, and will produce fruit as soon || 4 a eceived liberal applications of plaster, lyear early in June the clover is turned under ; 
as if grafted.” We did not perceive this discrepane, 209 €Mbracing as it does a variety of soils. La j d is 

-_ ; p mith : the land |s 
‘ill shor we had written our remarke epamey y ’ ere it remains until after harvest: th 


enabled to judge of its effects for a series of years."'then ploughed and sown to wheat; the nex 


| Plaster has been applied, advantageously, 
this part of the country on a variet 
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-» clover seed and plaster is sown again. | is @ great inducement to care in the management 
se : is made vigorous by the plaster, and || of the business; and it is well known that the la- 
pent being turned under, a permanent ~~ employed in its production, is required ata 
manure is thus pat upon the land, which manure | season, of the year when it would be of little a- 
{ hardly think would have been improved by } vail for other purposeson the farm. 
passing through the barn yard. By some farm-| The a Caen for commencing the busi. 
ors it is thought to be good practice to use plaster | ness Of making sugar, depends almost entirely on 

in which 1| the forwardness of the spring, but usually varies 
k || from the first to the fifteenth of March. 


| that the sap should flow freely, the frost must be 





on the following crops, in the order 
place them: Commencing with grass lard, brea 
it up, plant it to corn, the next year sow It {0 oats, 


In order | 


91 
| ——— : 


stood for some time, renders the conversion of 
the syrup into sugar impossible. His method is 
(0 prepare a strong lime water, and when the su- 
gar season closes, his tubs and buckets are tho- 
roughly cleansed in this preparation before being 
laid away in his store house. They are again 
submitted toa cleansing of the same kind befove 
they are used in the succeeding spring, and if 
owing to an unfavorable state of the weather, the 
| buckets remain without being emptied for any 








the same fall sow it to wheat, the next spring | mostly out of the ground, and a degree of warmtff|| considerable time, and become white and slippe- 


seed it with clover, pasture a few years and a-| Sufficient to cause the minute vessels in the tree 


gain subject it tothe plough; thus making the land || tops to expand rapidly, must exist in the air. ‘The 
by a comparatively small amount of labor, pro-|Aumber of trees to be tapped, depends on the 


saoe theres evope | means of disposing of the sap nearly as fast as 
auce e . 1! 


The last requisition you make of me is, that J ||it flows, and on the quantity of sugar it is inten- 
should “ give such facts as it would be necessary ded to make. In ordinary Sonaeme four pounds 
for a new beginner to know, to use plaster to ad- | Oo 8 Wee will not be too high an estimate, but nis 
vantage.” j ovediont the product must be very fluctuating. 

Having occupied so much space in your paper | lhe trees should be bored with a half inch or 
already, 1 will only caution the inexperienced three quarter auger; if half inch, three spouts, 
against buying plaster that has been kiln dried, — for this a rae the common sumach is the 
(an expedient sometimes resorted to by dealers in joes of any thing I have ever seen tried,) if three 
the articleto make it grind easy,) as it is suppo- | 444rters, two spouts may be placed to a bucket 
sed to be injurious. It should be ground fine, the ] In tapping trees, care should be taken to inflict 
finer the better. 
entirely the opinions of other men, but expert- | Sap mostly flows in that part of the wood nearest 
ment for yourselves. Sow some lands and leave | the bark of the tree, the auger should not pene- 
others—put plaster on some rows of corn and ‘ee too deeply ; from one and a half to two inch 

leave others—in short, be cautious in the begin- jes in the wood is sufficiently deep for every be- 
ning, and a few years of observation will enable || O¢ficial purpose. On noaccount whatever, where 
you ever afterwards to act knowingly iis desirable to retain the tree in health and vi- 
Feb 26, 1834. OnonpaGa. | 808, Should they be boxed as it is termed with an 
—o axe. Asmall hole bored with an auger soon clo 


For tie Genesee Farmer. || ses over, and the injury which inevitably results 

The Maple, and Maple Sugar, | from any wound to the wood of a tree, is thus 
There are few of our native forest trees, or in-| quickly arrested and removed, while an incision 
deed of any other, more valuable than the sugar | with an axe leaves a place which it requires 
maple, (Acer saccharinum) or which is rendered | years to heal over, and which frequently produ- 
available for more purposes. For fuel it is ex-||/ces a decay ending in the destruction of the tree. 
ceeded only by the hickory—as an oramental | The sap should be boiled away immediately 
tree for parks or avenues, it is unequaled—some | after it is gathered from the trees, or it is liable to! 


be white, sour, and of a ropy consistence, in 





varieties Of its wood, such as the curled and birds- |. 
cye, are scarcely less beautiful than the finest which state it is lost for the purpose of making 
inahogany—in its abundant juices is found a) sugar. There is no little neatness and skill re- 
substitute for the sugar canes of the south—three | quired in the management of a sugar establish- 
fourths of the pot and pearl ashes made in this | ment, if a first rate article is desired—and no 
country, and which forms so importent an article | farmer who hasa particle of the respect he should 
of export from the northern states, is manufactu- | always feel for the credit of his profession,should 
red from its ashes—and spread as it is over an || be content with an inferior kind. The buckets, 
immense tract of country, extending from the) the receivers, the kettles, should be kept scrupu- 
36th to the 48th degree of latitude, and in longi- | lously neat and sweet; the sap and the syrup 
tude half the width of the continent, it promises |, when boiling should be carefuily scummed and 
to be inexhaustible. Inthe improved parts of our| cleansed, and there will be little doubt as to the 
country, the maple is mostly found in groves quality of the sugar; Whereas a different course 
Where it has been preserved for the sake of the | produces the tarry, viscous material, which is 
sugar its sap affords. ‘sometimes attempted to be palmed off as maple 
Many writers on the resources of the United | sugar. ‘Two quarts of milk stirred into the syrup 
States, have maintained that from this tree a suf. | when cold, and the whole gradually raised to 
ficient quantity of sugar for the consumption of) boiling, will completely cleanse a quantity of sy- 
the country might be produced ; but this is aged rup sufficient to produce thirty-five pounds of su- 
ful, and the ability, if it ever existed, is, trom the gar. After the milk is put in, the syrup should 
rapid destruction of the tree, yearly becoming less. | not be agitated in the least, until the impure mass 
Farmers however who have these trees, and| has risen to the surface, and is ready to be remo- 
most of those in Western New-York are of this ved by skimming. 
class, should avail themselves of the advantage, | A neighbor of mine, a gentleman noted for the 
and cease as far as possible to rely on the produc- excellent order and success of his farming estab | 
tion of other states or other countries. No farm- lishment, and who rarely fails of having sugar of) 
er acts upon his best interests, who purchases! good grain and fine quality made at his works 


Finally, be cautious in adopting | ¥Pon them the least possible injury ; and as the) 


/ry at the bottom, the same process is again gone 
| through with. Should more sap flow than can 
|be boiled away as it is gathered, it is stored in a 
large tub or reservoir holding many barrels, and 
a handfull of lime is occasionally thrown into 
‘this, and if necessary stirred up. By this simple 
and easy process, the whole expense of which 
|does not amountto fifty cents a year, he has rare- 
ly failed of making during the whole sugar sea- 
son, sugar of the first quality. In making sugar, 
as in all other kinds of business, it should always 
be remembered, that whatever is worth doing at 
_ail is worth doing well, and that he who does his 
| work by the halves is but half repaid for his labor. 
Otiseo, March, 1834. W. G. 





| Vernal Flowers. 
| In a letter of the 3th instant to the Publisher. 


| We seem to have Spring in earnest. On the 
Sth instant the Snow Drop (Galanthus nivalis) 
_was in bloom, which ts sixteen days earlier in the 
season, than last year. The Winter Aconite 
(Eranthis hyemalis) also opened on the same day. 

In this climate, these flowers are strictly ver- 
nal, never appearing in Autumn, but forcing 








|| their way upward through the frozen ground, af- 
ter the days lengthen and the weather becomes 


mild. As plants in a growing state have a 
warmth of their own, independent of surrounding 
substances, it appears that they must often thaw 
the frozen crust by pressing their heads against it 

The Winter Aconite is a native of Italy. In 


|| Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, the generic 


name is translated the EarTu-FLower, “ because 
the bright yellow blossoms, seem to lie upon the 
earth. A pretty little tuberous rooted plant, val- 
uable for the early period at which it flowers.” 

The Heart’s Ease ( Viola tricolor) was in bloom 
on the 7th. 

The Cloth of Gold (Crocus susianus) is almost 
as early as the Snow Drop. Mine would open 
to-day were it not stormy, although the snow 
trom being shaded, lay two days longer on that 
part of the garden. 





Acricutturat Scnoo..—lIn the Senate of this 
state, on the 15th inst. Mr. Sudam, from a joint 
committee on that subject, read a long report re- 
commending the establishment of a State Agri- 
cultural School, and introduced a bill for that 
purpose. 

(<> The Publisher of this paper has received 
from W m.T horburn,Seedsman, Albany,an assort- 
ment of Annual and Perennial Flower Seeds, 
comprising 53 sorts. These Seeds were raised 
atthe Albany Nursery the past season, and are 
neatly done up in labelled papers—price 6 cents 


per paper. 
(<> To enable us to finish Judge Buew’s Ad- 





from others what his own farm and own labor|| while others entirely fail, makes use of lime as a 
| 


dress, we have been under the necessity of post- 
poning several communications intended for this 





can profitably produce. The superiority of ma-||corrector of the gallic acid, which at an anvanaen 
ple sugar when properly made over other sugars, | period of the sugar season, or where the sap has 





number. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
Cattle--No. V. 
THE MIDDLE HORNS. 


The controversy which was so long carried on 
in regard to the original breed of British cattle, 
has long since been abandoned, and the evidences 
in favor of the Middle Horns, are now general- 
ly conceded to be conclusive. Without going 
into the details of this controversy, I will simply 
state the argument on which the claim is princi 
pally founded. The Middle Horns, from tine 
immemorial, have been found in those sections of 
Great Britain which were never wholly subdued 
to foreign dominion. The fortresses of Cornwall 
and North Devon, the mountains of Wales, and 
the Highlands of Scotland, were the constant re- 
treat of the native Britons, when overcome and 
pursued by their successive invaders; and as 
their cattle then comprised a large part of their 
moveable property, itis probable that they parti- 
cipated with their owners in the same protection, 
and were thus preserved from the general devas- 
tation. At all events, it is in these districts that 
the Middle Horns have always prevailed, and 
there is no contravening evidence that they were 
nol the aboriginal breed. 

But this is a tiatter of little importance to 
our present purpose. It is certain that such a 
race has long existed in almost every part of the 
British Islands, and stili forms the predominant 
breed of British cattle. 

It is difficult to point to any particular localities 
where the Middle Horns have prevailed more 
than in others, unless it may be Devonshire, 


Wales and Scotland, for they are very generally 


extended throughout the United Kingdom. And 
although they assume almost every form, quality 
and color, according to circumstances and climate, 
they all retain the same general characteristics. 
They are all emphatically Middle Horns, form- 
ing a distinct and peculiar breed. 

Their general characteristics may be thus ex- 
pressed: “ Tolerable, but not extraordinary milk- 
ers, and remarkable for the quality, rather than 
the quantity of their milk; active at work; and 
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!soon be merged in the general rage for improve- 


nent. 

There is no part of Great Britain where the 
Middle Horns are so prevalent, or more distinct- 
ly marked, than in Scotland. They are there, 
however, divided into different varicties. In the 
north highlands and Shetland islands, they are a 
small, coarse and inferior race, hardly deserving 
the name of cattle. Farther south, to the east 
and west, they assume a different aspect, and es- 
pecially in the West Highlands and Hebrides, 
where they have taken the name of Ky/loes, they 


fatten, even on the scanty food of their native 


hills. 


than the Kyloes. ‘Throughout these districts, the 











size and quality of the animal must be determi- 


a 
hisfarm 








with an unequaled aptitude to fatten.” Their 
horns are usually of a light color, verging toward 
a yellow, and of a middle length, varying accor- 
ding to situations. Their color assumes every 
hue, from black to a deep red, and even to pied or 
white. In Scotland they are very generally black ; 
in Ireland, pied; in Herefordshire, pied, or more 
usually red with a white face; and in Devon- 
shire, of a beautiful deep red. 


In Ireland, this breed, if not aboriginal, is of 
such early origin as to defy investigation. They 
are generally small, and exceedingly hardy, and 
usually found in the mountainous parts of the 
country. They live through the winter upon the 
highlands, and sometimes thrive exceedingly 
well; but when removed to a milder climate and 
more luxuriant soil, they fatten with celerity. 
They are generally good milkers,and being hardy 
and easily kept, they become emphatically the 
poor man’s cow. They are easily susceptible of 
improvement, as their increased size and beauty 
in the lowlands fully prove. In the county of 
Cannaugbht, they are said to have almost equaled 
in excellence the improved Devons. Innumerable 
‘rosses are however constantly going on, and the 
yriginal character of the native Irish cattle will 








'suit the breed to the soil and climate.” 


'milar, I shall have occasion again to revert to 
\this important fact. 


difference of pasture and climate has given them 
a larger and more approved form. The Aber- 


lingshire cattle, are all Middle Horns of the High- 
land breed, but still so changed by cultivation and 


ferences, more or less desirable. But as all these 
sections of country are so wholly devoted to gra- 


titude to fatten, with the least possible nutriment. 

Advancing still father south and into more lux- 
uriané pastures, the cattle have undergone a pro- 
portionate change. They are still decidedly Mid- 
die Horns, but vastly improved in all the essen- 
tial qualities which constitutes excellence, 


The lowlands of Scotland, comprise by far the 
greatest part of its population, and it is here, 
therefore, that the more northern counties find a 
market for their surplus cattle. Here, also, as 
there is greater advances in agricultural improve- 
ments, we should naturally look for a more intel- 
ligent cultivation of stock. Accordingly we find, 
that throughout the lowland districts, the cattle! 
are all of an improved character, and many of 
them held in the highest estimation, not ony for 
their grazing qualities, but pre-eminently for 
milking. 

The soil in the vicinity of Edinkurgh and 
throughout the Lothians, is rich and highly culti-| 
vated, and yet the cattle in these regions have no 
specific native character, save that they are gene-, 
rally Middle Horns. “ The Ayrshire breed, 
which was only introduced in 1820, has gradual- 











ly prevailed, but the English Short Horns are, 
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are celebrated for their hardihood and aptitude to 


fundamental principle of breeding is, “ that the | 


ned by the soi] and the food, and that it is Jur 
more profitable to the farmer to have the size of 
his breed under, rather than over the produce of | 
Both will gradually adapt themselves, 
to the soil, but the small beast will become more|| throughout the lowlands of Scotland. 
bulky and improve his points—-the large ones) 


deenshire, the Angus, the Fifeshire, and the Stcr- 
by crossings, that each exhibit characteristic dif-| 


zing witha view to flesh, the milking qualities of 
the cow are not in so high estimation, as their ap- { introduction of the Short Horns, and whethe 
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ikept by many who jooik for profit in the quantity 
and not in the quality of the milk.” It js there. 
fore to the more southern and luxurian: Part of 
Scotland, that we are to look for im proveinent in 
breeding. 

The district of Dumbartonshire, Ayrshire and 


These are manufacturing districts, and thickly 
a “The soil and the climate are adm. 
rably adapted to the rearing and fattening of stock 
and a more valuable breed, and particularly of 
i}dairy cows, is not to be found in the world” 
‘The Dumbartonshire and the Lanarkshire are of 
the Highland breed, but selected and improved, 





The Arran and Bute, the Argyleshire | crossed and re-crossed, so often and so effectual. 
| . . ¢ 

and the Inverness breeds, are decidedly Middle ly, as almost to have lost their original character 

Horns, though larger and of much better qualities||* The Highland cow is now rarely met with, as 


she has been superseded by the Ayrshire. The 
Alderney, which is a foreign breed, was tried, but 
was found not to answer. She was crossed, but 
with ne success, by the native bull. The Dur. 
ham was afterward attempted, but all have given 
way to the Ayrshire.” The Ayrshire breed may 
therefore be considered as the prevailing breed 








As I propose to devote one entire number tothe 


} 


will degenerate in form and even good quality.”’|| particular corsideration and description of the 
Experience and observation have forced them to) Ayrshire breed, from its pre-eminent excellence, 
ithe fact, that “the grand secret of breeding is to|| 1 will not now dwel! upon it. Suffice it to say, 
As the, 
\climate of Scotland, and the northern and middle 
lsections of the United States, are somewhat si-!|liar breed, and presents excellencies of a rare and 


that it belongs to the Middle Horn variety, origi- 
ginated in the county of Ayrshire, is of a pecu- 
extraordinary character. 

Passing intov Wales and England, the Angle- 


In the northeastern districts of Scotland, the|| sey, the Glamorgan, the Pembroke, the Sussex, 
| Kyloe breed is evidently predominant, though the | the Herefordshire, the Cornwall, and the Devon- 


shire cattle, were all of the Middle Horn breed. 
The mildness of the climate and a high state of 
cultivation, of course had an important bearing 
upon the character of the cattle, and each of these 
districts by some peculiar mode of management 
or by some accidental crossing, or from adapted- 
ness of climate or food, reared each its peculiat 
and distinct breed These various breeds are 
now undergoing still greater changes from the 





‘they will ultimately retain their original or ac- 
| quired character, or become wholly supplanted by 
their more successful rivals, time alone can deter 
mine, 

Although there are many varicties of the Mi- 
\dle Horns which are deserving of particular no- 
tice, my limits will not allow me to dwell upon 
more than two or three. I will therefore confine 
my subsequent remarks in reference to this breed, 
to the Devons, the Herefords, and the Ayrshire 
breed, Quercus. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
Me. L. Tucker—lIt is in vain to urge that Ag- 
ricultural papers are of po use—the short article 
(on making soap, in the Genesee Farmer,22d Feb- 
_ruary, folio 57, if rightly understood, is worth at 
| least five year’s subscription to every family who 
has soap to make. 

Some years ago I was knowing to a circiim- 
‘stance as follows: A man, engaged in the Pot 
Ash business, had plenty of soap grease and 
leys. He set his pot ash boiler to manufacturing 
soap. He used leys from five to ten days Old, 
and the grease would not mix. He worked & 
bove four days, and as often as he let the kettles 








Lancashire, are among the most celebrated. 
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rest, the grease and ley would separate. This 
stuff was put into barrels, and some of it sold to 
a clothier, and came very near spoiling all bis 
cloth, and the rest was mostly wasted. Had the 
ley been run through fresh lime it would have 
mixed with the grease instantly, and much ex- 
pense and risk saved. Ley, on standing a few 
days, will combine with carbonic acid, and will 
not mix with grease. Lime will take this acid 
hen there is no difficulty in making 


away, and t 
Ratio. 


soap. 








For the Genesee Farmer. 
Ornamental and Shade Trees. 

A large proportion of the farmers of Western 
New York, found it a wilderness, and by their 
industry have made it a fruitful land—yieldine 
abundantly of those fruits of the earth, which are 
essential to the sustenance of the human family. 
But it is to be regretted, that while engaged in 
the laudable work of prostrating the giants of the 
forest, they did not spare a sufficient portion of 
the younger timber, in proper situations, to an- 
swer the purposes of ornament to their dwellings 
and of shade to their cattle in the fields, and to the 
weary traveler on the roads. 

In many of the older parts of the State, the 
eve is delighted with beautiful forest trees bor- 
dering the road, placed there by the hand of 
nian, and nursed with great care—adding to the 

appearance of the farms, a beauty which nothing 
else can give. While in this western country 
where nature has been more lavish of her boun- 
ties, a large proportion of the dwellings, and ma- 
ny of the fields, are without a tree. 

The early settlers of a country find that all 
their exertions are necessary to provide for their 
families food and raiment. But that is no longer 
‘he case with a large portion of our farmers—in- 
feed many of them are in affluent circumstances. 
The time has arrived for such to display some 
taste in, and about, their buildings, and on their 
farms. 

In many parts of Europe continuous rows of} 
irees are seen, bordering the roads for many 
These, with the enclosure of live hedges, 
give to those countries a beautiful appearance. 
Millions of forest trees, the seeds of which were 
jlanted by man, are now standing on the island 
of Great Britain; and the fine trees round most 
of the farm houses, and in the enclosures of that 
country, are evidence of the taste of the people, 
and of their regard to their own comfort, and to 
that of their animals. 

The locust, horse chestnut, and weeping wil- 
iow, and, I may add, the weeping elm, are, in 
my opinion, the most suitable for the vicinity of 
ourdwellings. For the road side, the maple, elm, 
and whitewood or tulip tree, are to be preferred. 
The want of success in removing the maple, | 
think may be attributed to our taking them from 
‘ dense forest, and the want of care in removal. 
If we were to select such as have stood exposed 
on the borders of our timber lots; and were suf- 
ficiently careful that the roots be not mutilated, 
or suffered to dry—if they were put in carefully, 
with rich earth and litter thrown round them to 
Preserve moisture, few would perish. 

No tree is more pleasant to my eye than the 
sugar maple, when growing singly. The dark 
color of the leaves, aud the dense shade, place it, 


miles. 





‘i my estimation, among the handsomest of our 


native trees. The elm is also a beautiful tree. 
The tulip tree lifts its head above all its neigh- 
bors;—its leaf is of a shining green,and its flow- 
er beautiful. 

In addition to the gratification to our senses, 
there is another inducement, which I think will 
have weight with some. It is that no man of 
taste, would hesitate to pay 5 dollars per acre 
more fora farm suitably decorated with trees, 
than for one without then.. 


Now is the time to set them out. Ownvrarto. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Bees. 

When remarking last year in the Genesee Far- 
mer on thecultivation of Bees, I promised to give 
the future results of my experience on this amu- 
sing and pleasant branch of domestic economy. 
1 am therefore most happy to say that all my ex- 
periments, three in number, have succeeded fully 
to my expectations. 

Early last spring, I located a swarm in the peak 
of a very high four story brick store in Buffalo, 
near the harbor, close by the vessels and steam- 
boats, and directly facing the lake, in a most ex- 
posed and windy situation. The hive which con- 
tained the bees, was set Over a large and long new 
one with several apartments, which I intended they 
should gradually fill, if the experiment succeeded 
to my wishes. The hive was lively, but small ; 
aod from the wind blowing immediately off the 
lake, and often with some severity, there was 
much of the time they could not work; added to 
this they were upwards of fifty feet from the 
ground, and hardly a tree, shrub, or flower, for 
nearly half a mile’s distance. Indeed I anticipa- 
ted a total failure, and from their weakened con- 
dition at the commencement, supposed at best 
they could only live through the season; and a 
short time ago I fully determined to remove 
them, if any remained, into my garden under a 
good bee house, and replace them over the same 
hive, it being fifteen feet long, with five separate 
partitions, yet all connected by openings, so as to 
allow access from one to the other. Each apart- 
ment has a drop floor connected to the front, or 
projecting part of the floor by butts, and held up 
by hooks. This I hang up by chains in the bee 
house, and is built on the Charlieshope plan de- 
scribed in the 3d volume of Genesee Farmer, 
page 7. The reason why I changed their loca- 
tion was, that I was assured from their exposed 
and windy situation, they could not labor with 
half the ease and security that they could in a 
better sheltered location, and I wished a more 
convenient position to inspect their operations. 

As I observed, therefore, I expected to find 
them barely alive, not having examined them for 
months; but on letting down the floor of the large 
new hive, 1 found the apartment, a space of 3 
feet long, 1 foot high and 15 inches wide, more 
than half filled with beautiful white fresh comb, 
and the bees buzzing among it most merily. | 
then raised up the original hive above it, and 
found it exceedingly heavy, and full to cramming 
of bees, as lively and finely conditioned as I ever 
saw them. I carefully removed and carried to 
my house and set them in the cellar, and intend 
as soon as spring opens to set them on the large 
hive removed into the bee house in the garden, 
where I hope often to be cheered by their busy 








This experiment, although not continued for 
the reasons mentioned, proves most fully that 
those useful little insects will thrive amid great 
disadvantages, and at a great hight from the 
earth. Indeed [ have little doubt but in a wel! 
sheltered position, they will succeed admirably in 
high brick, stone, or wooden buildings, and at a 
distance from their food. May they not be even 
(healthier in such a high atmosphere? The bee 
‘moth, of which I observed indications when pla- 
,cing the hive, did them noinjury. I estimate the 
swarm to have at least trebled in numbers; and 
besides filling down the main hive, to have built 
at least 50 pounds of new comb in the large one. 


Another hive which I have in the garret of a 
brick building in the compact part of the city,has 
gone on and flourished to my full satisfaction. 
They have made the past season upwards of 100 
pounds of honey and comb, and have increased 
to most formidable dimensions, there being as 
near as I can ascertain, upwards of a bushel of 
bees alone. This hive has been at work two 
summers, and to my knowledge,has never swarm- 
ed, They appear very contented, and having as 
yet plenty of room, have no desire to emigrate. 
The moth, although occasionally seen around the 
hive, has not molested them. I now consider this 
hive in successful Operation. It is the first de- 
scribed swarm in page 5 of 3d volume of Gene- 
see Farmer. I last fall removed the old hive from 
the top of the long one. It was very full and 
heavy, and the bees had all left it and gone down 
to the large hive below. 


My next experiment, being the second descri- 











bed in page 5, as above, it will be recollected was 
only partially filled the year before last. About 
a bushel and a half of space in the hive remain- 
ed to be filled. That they finished in good sea- 
son, besides making up a good box of fine white 
comb attached to the side during the summer. 
These also have not swarmed to my knowledge, 
although evidently pressed during the latter part 
of summer for room. This hive was in my gar- 
ret and not dark, the bees having a passage out 
of a boarded window on a smooth board about 
18 inches from the hive. The bee moths were 
plenty around it, but being well watched, did lit- 
tle damage. Owing to the want of room in this 
box, holding about 24 bushels, and the great size 
of the swarm, I have partitioned off a small dark 
room in one corner of the garret, from which I 
have issued a tunnel like that described by W. 
W. B., in his ingenious and excellent essay, page 
84,3d vol.Genesee Farmer; only my tunnel is one 
foot wide, one foot long, and one inch depth of 
space inside the room, and tapering to near a 
quarter of an inch at the outer end, the more ef- 
fectually to exclude the moth. I have adopted the 
house plen in this instance, because it affords the 
bees more room to labor with less trouble, and I 
am inclined to test the extent to which a swarm 
may be increased. If they go onand build their 
comb to the rafters and slats which I have prepa- 
red for them, it can be easily obtained when want- 

ed, and sufficient left for the uses of the hive. I 

have set the hive in such a position that they can 

runeasily from it on a smooth board to the spout 

leading out, and I anticipate a great summer’s 

work out of them. Whenever it needs ventila- 

ting in the summer, I have only to open the win- 








murmur through the long days of summer. 


dows and scuttle of the garret, and set open the 
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door of the bee room at night, and all the fresh air manufacture of the raw material nuw gives em- 


i But the {|/ployment to half a tnillion of our population, 
can be admitted that is needed. But they want) in in. goods fabricatedfrom it constitute a ma- 


little fresh air. Heat and darkness are their choice, |!rerial source of our internal commerce. Whocan 
and if the air be pure around their habitation, 4 pretend to say what will be the great staples of 
our country forty years hence? Aimost every 
7 oo discovery in science calls mto existence a new 
art, and alinost every new art furnishes a new 
summer, where a bee house was so prepared that} demand for some product of the soil, It is 
the whole colony left the hive and went up into}) the province of wisdom to keep pace with the 


a corner of the room, and built large masses ot knowledge of the times, that it may profit by its 
+ + | Ss * 


I saw an instance at a neighbor's apiary last 


comb on the wall. I have not taken much pains creasing demand for products of the soil, which 


to make my bee room very warm, having it per-|| we have the ability to supply, but which we con- | 
fectly tight and secure. ‘The influence of the sun tinue to importtrom Europe, Madder, woad, and | 


. weld are essential to our manufactures, and the 
adv: > them in summer, and they 
is advantageous to them in s "quantity which is consumed draws no tnconside- 
rable amount ipstag | from our country. Our 
quite as much so as in ordinary hives, and they |] soil and climate are adapted to their culture, and 
always cluster together among the thick masses|] with a little enterprise and experience we may 
hat little d Ms ed be apprehend |[888" be able to supply the homme demand. ‘The 
. . f | > ver > » ¢ rene < 
CF GMD, 00 Mh ie anger ae ° ap madder now imported ts computed to cost more 
ed from the cold. than two millions of dollars per annum, 
1 should be exceedingly pleased to hear from|] The turnep culture will yet become, as it has 
- . - | roo . de >» ae F : u ] . De 
W. W. B. the result of his experiments with his proved in Britain, the basis of a great improve 
a ee: ment inourhusbandry. ‘Turnepsare atthe same 
bees. His rural ocenpations and the occasional . 





will be as warm in the winter as is necessary ; 





leisure allowed him from his professional engage- 
ments, have I hope led him into a more minute||But their chief value consists in the abundant 
observation of the natural history and character of product, and the adaption of the crop to the wants 
, — . jlof all deseriptions of farm stock, at a tune when 

this interesting part of Entomology, than tne in succulent food is most wanted, and when it can 
be but seantily supplied from other crops. The 
lowed metodo. In fact, what little time I have ||Swedisin varie'y has a decided preference. On 
spent with my bees has been mostly by snatches, lands adapted to their « ulture, six hundred bush- 
. Bail els, or twenty tons of roots from the acre, may 

and altogether unstited to deliberate examination.|],” sated as a moderate average crop. ‘The 
greatest objection to their culture is the labor and 
to make on the subject of bees, aher than thosel/expense of securing them for winter use; but 
submitted in 3d vol. of this work. The more sitn-|]thts ts far greater in imagination than in reality. 
' . ne ee On this subject | can speak trom personal expe- 
ple their management the better. At any rate oo. A neighbor raised last year from five 
acres of land, three thousand bushels, which he 


creasing cares of businessof the past year has al 


I do not know that | have any new suggestions 


no one need suppose his bees wil thrive withou: 


attention, although they ‘require but litt acta: has fed during the winter, and upon which he is 
time and labor. Uiars, |}oow fattening more than one hundred wethers, 
besides oxen. 

Address of Judge Buel, The raising of mulberry trees and the produc- 
Delivered befare the 0. ¥, Mate Aeviculturd Sect tion of silk is anotver branch of rural labor yer 





; : new amone us, which bids tair to become a 
ely, at the annuai meeting, Feb, 12, 1554. ; 


(Cunciaded from page &8.) which this Society can enlighten and promote. 


DIVISION OF LABOR, The experiments already made have shown, that 


Although not so well adapted to farm labor as 
itis to the mechanic and manufacturing arts, I 
nevertheless susceptible of beimy advantageous- 
ly studied and applied by the husbandman. ‘The|}moer, 
process of pin making ts subdivided into seven 
branches, to each of which is assigned a distinet 
set of hands. ‘he advantages which result from 


the ordinary employments of the farm, it is sus- 


The early attention of this Society in dis- 
tributing seeds of the mulberry, has done much 
towards introducing and extending this branch 
oflabor. Itis computed that that seed may have 
this arrangement may be appreciated when I}jproduced half a million of trees, and that this 
state, that were the workinen who whiten. the|| number may have been doubled by individual ef- 
pins to perform all the different processes, they|| forts in that time. 
would cost in making “three times and three- 
quarters as inuch as they now do by the applica- 
tion of the division of labor.’ | This principl. 
is extensively adopted in manufactures, and ts no 
inconsiderable cause of the reduction in price off 
their fabrics, [t has been advantageously intro-|| berry, while the icaves being much larger, are far 
duced in the farming of Great Britain. Men are] more easily gathered, and are said to be better 
kept as much as possible to the same branch ofljadapted to the production of fine silk than the 
labor, because by becoming familiar with it, they|lother species of this tree, This Asiatic mulber- 
perform more and do it better, as a greater indi- iry was introduced into France in 1824, and in 
vidual responsibility rests uponthem. All light! £330 it bore seeds abundantly. I would beg 
work is performed by women and children, A) leave to suggest that the corresponding secre tary 
iman Who can ears six shillings should not be em-|| be instructed to procure seed of the morus multi 
ployed on what a boy can do equally well who is||/caulis, with a view of its being distributed by this 
paid two shillinzs per day. Say a farm affords | Society. . 
one hundred days of this kind of laborin a year) The demand for silk fabrics is already creat in 
—the gain to the cultivator by employing the boy the United States, and is likely to increase in a 
instead of the man will amount to lifty dollars, far greater ratio than our population, The im- 
NEW ARTICLES OF CULTURE. ' portation of silks in 1832 amounted to ten million 
Forty years ago cotton was hardly recognized ‘dollars, As an article of export, the raw materi- 
as an article of culture in the United States, [nal will be in demand for the European, and the 
1832 it constituted by far our greatest material of manufactured fabrics for the South American 
export, the quantity exceeding three hundred and Market. France imports raw silk to the value 
twenty-two millions 6f pounds, and the estimated Of 30 millions francs, and in Great Britain the an- 
value falling but a fraction short of thirty-two | 04! importation of the article exceeds 120 mil- 
iuillions of dollars, In addition to this, the home | lions dollars. Hence there is little danger of the 
i m . = | 
4 Babbage on the Economy of Mac! ‘ | market becoming overstocked. | 
s dae Machinery, | Phe contrast in the profits of good and bad far- 








ry, (morus multicaulis,) has been introduced from 


rottet, which promises new advantages in the pro- 
duction of silk. Thetree isas thrifty and as har- 














constant limprovements. ‘There is already an in-| 


time an ameliorating ana a cleansing crop, and | 
are admirably fitted to precede barley or wheat. | 


source of individual and national weaith, and | 


while the business abstracts very little labor from | 


ceptible of yielding a handsome income tothe far- | 


A new species of the mulber- | 


the Phillipine islands through France, by M., Per- 


dy and as easily propagated as the white mul- | 


March 22, 1834. 

’ ~ ae 
! ming ‘s worthy of a moment’s notice, as few take 
the trouble to'scan it with care. | have alrea ie 
| alluded to the bad management of our hop aot 
| Had all the hops which were broucht to this on. 
\ ket the last year been ¢ qual in quality to the va 
land such they probably might have been with 
| better knowledge and more care in ther man. 
| agement—some 20 or 30 thousand d 

} have been put in the pockets of the growers 
| which they failed to obtain, Let us examine 
| what the difference is in the corn crop. | 





ollars might 


j > : est. 
|mate the cost of cultivating and harvesting gy 


acre of corn at fifteen dollars, and that a farmo; 
will ordinarily plant four acres. His eXpense 
then will be sixty dollars. If the crop yields 
shim thirty bushels an acre—and more falls’ shor 
‘than goes over this quantity--and he sells the 
product at fifty cents the bushel, he will be remy. 
/nerated tor his labor, but get not a cent of protit, 
Now, tf instead of thirty, the acre was made to pro- 
duce, by good management, eighty bushels, the fou 
acres, at the assumed price, would pay for the labor 
jand afford him a nett profit besides, of one hundred 
and thirty dollars. bTtere then would be a differ. 
ence, In one year, in the profits of four acres, of 
$150, all resulting from good and bad manage- 
jment. [beg ieave here, as affurding to my hands 
a happy dlustration of the contrast | would exh. 
bit, the practice of an individual who stands de- 
iservedly high as a practical farmer, and as a gen. 
| tleman of respectability and veracity. 1 will first 
show what bisland pip produce; and then what 
it pores produce, ‘The land I now till, (he ob- 
serves in his letter which will be hereunto appen- 
ded,) at first, would not produce, on an average, 
morethan 15 or 20 bushels of corn, ten or fifieen 
bushels of wheat, barley, or rye, and from half a 
(ton toone ton of hay.” By ood management, 
economizin. manures, and a proper rotation ot 
crops, he adds, ** some of rv fields now yield from 
80 to 100 bushels of corn, 35 to 40 bushels of 
pwheat, 50 to 60 of barley, and from two and a 
half, to three and a half tons of hay per acre, and 
with less labor (except in harvest) than when I did 
not raise more than one third or one quarter asmuch 
iper acre as I do now.” Yhe same intelligence 
and industry, that have trebled or quadrupled thy 
profits of this farm, will produce like results when 
ever they are diffus: d and brouvht into exerciss 

I have thus adveried, gentlemen, to those de- 
‘fects in our husbandry, to which IT proposed at 
‘this time to call your attention, and have endea- 
vored to show their macuiiude, and the taper- 
tance of applying efficient remedies, T will new 
call your attention to some of the available meaus 
of placing our avriculture on a more reapectable 
and roductive basis. The means which | shal! 
particularly commend to your notice, may be em- 
braced under the following heads : 

1. A school, to illustrate the principles of sc! 
ence upon which the labors of Agriculture ar 
based, and to teach the best modes of practice. 

2. A more general diffusion of useful know- 
edge, in a cheap form, accessible to the humbie=! 
condition in life. 

3. Agricultural associations ; and, 

1. The bestowment of pecuniary rewards, 
jatimulants to enterprise and industry. 
| I need not «top to dwell upon the advantages 
which learning affords to agricultural labor.— 
Science may be defined a study of the immuts- 
ble laws of the Creator which govern and regu- 
late mind and matter. The study of these laws, 
cand their application to the wants and comforts 
of life, have for ages constituted one of the high- 
fest and most useful employments of man ; and 
| ave contributed, more than any other human ¢'- 
ifort, to refine and elevate us above the grosset 
and degraded condition of savage life. The con- 
centrated benefits of these labors are not proffer 
ed to our hands. The pleasures ane the bene- 
fits which they impart, are held out as noble re 
wards to mental labor, in the same spirit that the 
blessings of health and competence are promis 
tohim who “ earns his coal by the sweat of the 
brow.” Labor, mental or bodily, is the insepatt 
ble attendant of rational enjoyment. And is tha! 
knowledge to be contemned, which has done S° 
much good to the world, and which has countless 
blessings yet in store for the human family? “!" 
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| 
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SSS 
a theological view,” _ a late 
“eeience is nothing else i , : 
eae Prockiannis he. and operations of the Al-} tion, that the editorial labors wil 
into , = 
mighty, 
displayed. 8 
} \ ) . Ee eo 
. truths which science ' w | | 
a peepee ve as so many rays of celestial light! tion of at least ten thousand copies will be dispo- 
ceceeniliina from the Great Source of Intelligence sed of, The result of my inquiries is, that a 
adesce 4 , 
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be gratuitous,— 


JOURNAL. 


eminent writer, * | cation of this character can be printed. ‘The es- | 
than a rational inquiry || timates have been predicated en the supposi- | 








95 











latent vitality is quicke 
influence, grows 


: . ; i8,— | fruits of uscrulness, 
in order to trace the pe-fections therein | that the subscriptions will uniformly be paid in |/tute at New 
And what, continues our author, are | advance,—that arrangements will be made to /ductions wh 
has discovered ? They || give it an extensive circulation, and that an edi- || science and art. 

| which is surpasse 


: Se 


ned into action by solar 


expands, and matures into 
r Go to the American Insti- 
-York, and see the numerous pro- 
ich its premiums are eliciting from 
Look at Scotland, a country, 
d by none in recent in:prove- 


ments in husbandry, and where agricultural pre- 


+» illuminate the human mind in the knowledge monthly publication, of 16 quarto pages to each! miums have bee 
LO ‘ ‘ 


of the Divine character and government, and to 
stimulate it to a sull more vigorous | 
cimilar investigations, just as the truths of revela- 
tion are so many emanations from the Father 
of Lights,” to enlighten the darkness, and to 
counteract the disorders of the moral w orld. 
Our state may be compared to a great family, 
the members of which are employed in diversili- 
ed pursuits, all designed and calculated to pro- 
mote the common weal—having a common as 
well as individual object, and all united by reel 
procal ties. In this light it 1s considered “ 4 
spects crime and want. One is punished, an 
the other relieved, by comimon consent, and at 
the common charge. ‘We have erected spli ndid 
and extensive establishments for the vicious and 
the poor, The county of Albany has been at 
creater expense for its poor than would be requi- 
red of the state to establish and support a school 
of agriculture. (WVould it not evince both pru- | 
dence and economy to endeavor to prevent, or to 
lessen, these growing evils in society, by devoting 
a portion of the common means to schools, 
which should teach the hands useful labor, and 
vabue the heart with the love of virtue? The a- 
dave teaches, that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” If ignorance be one of 
the chief causes of vice, and indolence the parent 
of want: and if knowledge be one of the main- 
oriags of virtuous conduct, and competence the 
sve reward of industry,—then the more knowl- 
edge is diffused, and the more that industry is en- 
couraged, the less we shall be called upon to ex- 
nl upon poor-houses and penitentiaries. It 
»longer admits of doubt, that knowledge and 
industry are the great conservators of public mo- 
rils, as well as the great instruments of public 
wealth, 
li has been remarked, that the more we provide 
inv one class, the more it will increase, This 
vould seem te hold eood in regard to the vicious 
propensities of our nature, and why not in regard 


ty habits that are commendable and praisewor- 
thy 2 


nished in parcels of twenty or more, at twenty- 
five cents per annum. ‘The postage toany place 


you, gentlemen, whether a more efficient mode 
of furthering one of the objects of our association, 
the diffusion of useful knowledge—can be devis- 
ed, than the one here presented. Through the 
liberality of two public-spirited and highly re- 
spected gentlemen, a specimen sheet of the pro- 
posed publication has been published, and has 
been submitted for public examination. 


means of effecting great public good. 
mend it to your guardian care. 

In referring to agricultural associations, as a 
means of improvement, I think I shall be sustain- 
ed by the opinions of those present, as well as by 
the authority of past expenence, in the little I 
have tosay. ‘These associationstend to promote 
social dnd friendly intercourse,and an interchange 


I con 


excelling in their cattle, in their crops, their buil- 
dings, and in the neatness and order of their do- 


economising labor; instruct them in the compa- 
rative value of breeds of animals and the relative 
value of crops. They promote industry, frugali- 
ty, and the love of knowledge. They tend to 
multiply our comforts and incsease our wealth, 
by the laudable emulation they call into action, 
and to enlighten and embellish our country, 
And yet [am sensible that these associations 


mong ourfarmers. Many are indifferent because 
they do not appreciate their benefits, or from an 


which does not promise present gain. 
will not support them lest they should lose a day 
ora dollar. And others oppose them from an 
envious wish to deprive their neighbors of that 
public commendation which they are conscious 
they do not themselves deserve, and are not like- 
ly to obtain. The man who thinks and acts on- 
ly for self, regardless of the welfare of those a- 
round him, and who fancies that he rises because 
others sink, mistakes alike his interest and his 
duty, and is a stranger to those ennobling feel- 
ings which flow from disinterested acts of benev- 


To speak practically. Our agriculture is 
creatly defective. [tis susceptible of much im- 
wement. How shall we effect this improve- 
iaont? "The old are too old to learn, or rather, to 
iniearn what have been the habits of their lives. 
The young cannot learn as they ought to learn, , 
avtas the public interests require, because we 
hive no suitable school for their instruction. We 
have no place where they can learn the principles 
pon which the practice of agriculture is based— | 
none where they can be instructed in all the mo- | 
derm improvements of the art. It is devoutly to 
'~ hoped, that our fathers in council, justly ap-| 
preciating the importance of the subject, will add 
another to the proud trophies which New-York 
its already won in the noble march of improve- | 
nent, by properly responding to the correct views. 
of this subject expressed in the message of our), 
“uct magistrate, 
Our periodical publications, devoted to the in- || 


, 


be tolerated, | would liken the selfish man to the 


fulgent beams, and dispensing life, light and glad- 
ness to all around. 
‘fhe remaining subject which | proposed to no- 


periments and improvements in husbandry. I 
‘s of the acricultural and mechanical classes, | confess I am not satisfied of the utility of payine 
‘ave proved highly beneficial, and are daily en-| for the largest products or the fattest animals, yet 
arging the sphere of their influence. These be- |; [ believe there are many other subjects on which 
nefits, however, may be greatly multiplied by a|| premiums may be awarded with public advan- 
‘heap work, adapted to the means of persons in| tage. If my neighbor shall be induced, by thy 
humble cireumstances, and to the economy of|| expectation of a premiura, to make som new ap- | 
those who are able but unwilling to expend two || plication of science, or some new experiment in | 
or three dollars a year for an agricultural paper. || practical husbandry, which shall prov suecess- 
lt is believed there are more than 200,000 farm- (ful, and lead to important public benefits, we be- 
ers in th . state who read little or nothine calcula- 1} come gainers, however expensive the investiga- 
‘ed to improve their knowledge in the business | tion on the experiment may have been to him 
by which they live. With the view of bringing! Who obtains the premium. In this way great 
‘us subject before the society, I have made inqui- || Public improvements have accrued ; and like 
ies as to the price at which a respectable publi are on will produce like results. These rewards 


a are often the exciting cause to active industry, 
“Dick on the Improvement of Society by the dif | philosophical research, and to the development 





find but comparatively few ardent advocates a- | 


| 


within the state will swell the cost to the subseri- | 
ber to thirty-seven and a half cents per annum. | county in our state 
An amount so trivial, as to win indifference, and || awarded. Upon thi 
to silence the objections of avarice. I submit to || highly respectable co 


number, making 192 pages ina year, can be fur- | its society distri 


n awarded for fifty years, and see 
buting nearly ten thousand dol- 


lars a year, as rewards for diligence and skil! dis- 
| play ed in her rural affairs, 


But I need not seek 
or illustrations abroad. 


They abound in every 
where premiums have been 
s subject | quote again my 
rrespondent, who remarks 


In strong language—“I have no doubt that the 
_money which was appropriated by the state to en- 
| courage agriculture, has increased the wealth of 


this counts 


| 
1) 


ed to embrace in this address. I 
| out some of the prominent defects in our husband- 


of kind offices ; to make our farmers emulous of | 


| favorite resort for them several years. 
| place they first appeared on the 7th instant; which 
apathy, common to our nature, In every measure | 


Some | '* “eelve days earlier than last year. 


| Ashes—Pot..../100Ibs. 
Pearl... 

olence and philanthropy. If the comparison may | Beeswax, yellow! 
| Candles, mould).. 
moon, whose sombre rays impart no vivifying in- | ———— dipped. | + 
fluence upon terrestrial objects :—and his contra | Cloverseed.....).++++. 
to the stin, shedding abroad on every side his ef- | Flax, American.!...... 





‘sion of knowledge. i of inventive genius; which, like the seed, whose 





salutary influence, 


2 10 ) Under ry, and have suggested me 
the auspices of this socicty the Cuttivator may at least in part. 
be rendered a vehicle of useful knowledge, and a | command, and ov 





y more than twenty per cent a year.” 
[ have thus gone through with what | propos- 


have pointed 


ans of remedying them 
The means are partially at your 
er them all you ean exercise a 
1 hope the present opportu- 
nity will not be suffered to pass without a united 
and successful effort to advance the objects of pub- 
lic usefulness for which we have asscciated, and 
for which we have met on this occasion. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 


‘Ornithological Note. 
There is reason to believe that in early seasons 


| more especially, some migratory birds visit us 


mestic arrangements ; they bring them acquaint- | from the south before the main body consider it 
ed with each others improvements and means of | prudent to attempt the journey. 


In this way 


| | would account for the difference of their arri- 
val in different parts of the Genesee Country, of 
which records were made in your 3d volume at 
| pages 98, 99, 162, and 236. 


On the 22d ul/imo the song sparrow was seen 


and heard in this neighborhood, but not within a 
mile of the old hedge near us which has beena 


At this 


In those 


different flights none came against the wind. A 
| voyage of three hours might bring them hither 
from below the mountains. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


’ 
Miscellaneous Selections. | 

To remove Vermin rrom Carrie.—A_ 
decoction of tobacco is very good, but it 
often makes the animal very sick for a short | 
time. A better remedy is to mix plenty of | 
strong Scotch snuff in train oil, and rub | 
the back and neck of the creature with it, | 
which will effectually drive away or kill all | 
vermin. | 

Curwen observes that “ the best prevent- | 
ives against fleas in hogs, lice in cattle, and | 
ticks in sheep, are corn meal and good 
care.’ Hickory ashes thrown upon swine, 
not only assist in destroying fleas, but in 
removing cutaneous diseases, by causing 
the animals to rub themselves frequently. 
—N. Y. Farmer. 

THE APPLICATION OF STEAM TO AGRICUL- 
TURAL PURPOSES is said to have called forth 
a powerful and effective engine in France ; | 
and it has, at the same time, produced a- 
steam-digging machine in England. We 
have lately seen the model of a machine, | 
which, at one operation, could be made to) 
plough, pulverize, roll, sow and harrow a_ 
breadth of 10 or 12 feet, at the rate of 5or 6. 
miles and, consequently, between 7 and 8 | 
acres per hour. The machine might, no | 
doubt, be impelled at double that rate.—_ 
Gardner’s Mag. . } 

Native Grapes.—The following is the) 
testimony of N. Longworth, Esq. one of the | 
most extensive vine growers inthiscountry : | 
The Catawba is superior as a wine and | 
table grape to the Isabella, and matures its | 
fruit better, though a less abundant bearer. | 
We have native grapes in most of our) 
states, could a selection be made, that 
would leave us little cause to regret that | 
foreign grapes succeeded so badly with us. }| 

INHARITANTS OF AN OysteR.—Observa- | 
tions with the microscope have shown that | 
the shellof an oyster is a world occupied by | 


an innuinerable quantity of small animals, | 
compared to which the oyster itself is a col- | 
lossus. The liquid enclosed between the | 
shells of the oyster contains a multitude of | 
embryos covered with transparent scales, | 
which swim with ease; a hundred and| 
twenty of these embryos,placed side by side, | 
would not make aninch in breadth. This | 
liquor contains, besides a great quantity of) 
animalecule.five hundred times less insize, | 
which give out a phosphoric light. Yet) 
these are not the only inhabitants of this | 
dwelling—--there are also three distinct spe-| 
cies of worms. i) 
Sounps Mane sy Insects.—No insects | 
have the power of producing sound by the) 
mouth; they do not breathe through the | 
mouth, and consequently have no power of | 
producing sounds by that organ. The, 
sounds are produced either by the quick | 
vibration of the wings,or by beating on their 
own bodies, or other hard substances, with | 
their mandibles, or their feet. The sound 
of the bee is produced by the vibration of its | 
wings in the air. The cricket, when it is 
disposed to be merry, beats time with its 
mandibles against its head and horry sides 
in the same manneras a human being,when | 
in good spirits or idle, drums with his fin- 
gers on the table. There is a sound which 
has often struck terror into the soulsof the 
superstitious, and which is frequently heard 
behind the ceiling, called the death watch. 
This has been ascertained to be caused by 
a small species of wood-beetle, and most 
probably in the same way as the cricket pro 
duces its sound, by beating with its feet on | 
the wood, 
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J.P. Haines, 

S. Grimard. 

V. Lovell. 

S. Peck. 

R. Jackson. 

S. Bryant, 

D. Wendell. 

A. T. Pearce. 

b. Williams, 

F. R. Star. 
Nathan Perry. 

J. W. Allen. 

L.. Couch. 

N. Marble. 

Amos Chillcott. 
Jos. Karr. 

L. F. Noe. 

J. Dunn. 

R. Pomeroy. 

Dr. C.S. Button. 
H. Parks, 

J. Shearer. 

Maj. J. A. Miller. 
Geo. Shephard. 
Win. Ray, 

Geo. C. Wheeler. 
D. Foote, 

J. North. 

David Ely, 





Edmund Tucker. 
Jolm Strickland. 

Ira Blackman. 

David Shields, vols.4, 

5, and 6, 

Abner Adams. 
Holmes L. Shaw. 
N.G. Bradley. 
Southworth Bradley. 
Chas. Bradley. 
Donaid Draylap. 

S. Hunt. 

P. Morvyts. 

Edw. Garregues, 
Wh. Blashheld. 
Lineola Fay. 

F. Rotch, vols. 4 & 5. 
Dr. W. Yates, 
James Black. 

A. G. Bates. 

D, A. Noble. 

J. E. Pompkins, 

J. Patchen. 

Benj. Pound, 

Wim. South. 

John Stayell. 

WwW. Pace y. 

Thos. Askew. 

J. Vincent. 

Lewis & Ely. 

Geo. Dixon, 

Kk. Wixon 

Tunis Sherwood, 

S. P.& C. A. Keyes. 
S. Hiayden. 

J. D. Coe. 

Silas Gaylord. 

S. P. Rhoads, 

M. Bradley. 
Samuel Rhoads, 
Lewis Cleaveland. 

| he Corey. 

Wim. Gibbs. 

Capt. N. Williams. 
John Card, 

J. H. Wright. 

Wim. M. Chever, 
J.C. Field. 

John Searing. 

S. E. Hitchcock. 
Moses Fuller, 

John Bryant. 

Mrs. 
Cleaveland Ellis. 
O. T1. Waite. 
Thos. Kershaw. 
James Wood, 

A. Rice. 

IH. LL. Averill. 

J. 1. Barnes, 

Isaac Beach. 

H. Van Vleeck, Jr, 
S. Babeock. 

N. D. Young, 
W.P. Rollo. 
tenben D. Dodge. 
S. Hi. McKnight. . 
ki. B. Underhill. 

S. Tremble. 

B. W. Cor yk. 

C. B. Steele. 

W. J. iH. 

B. Benediet. 

Oliver Barnes. 
W.S. Burling. 

D. Dyer. 

HH. Bostwick, 

Dr. W. Willoughby. 
Isaac Dox. x ill 
S. H. Street. 

J. L. Loomis, 

W. Culver. 

John Meacham. 

LH. Avery. 

Thos. Lefever. 

I. Jacobs. 

A. A. Post, 


en 


{ 


\ 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


J. A. Ed seeomb, 
Win. Jones. 

|| David Powers, 

| A. Schooley. 

{| A, Pease. 

| J. W. Bacon. 

' Wm Main. 

| Capt s. Paine. 
| Chas. Duncomb. 
| BR, Revee, 

|| A. A, Hooker. 

|| Elias Beach. 
Wim. Green. 

J. Guthrie. 

J. Knisely. 

J. Austin. 

A. Edwards. 


S. Griswold. 
| 


March 22, 1834. 


C.Dorrance. 

P. Butler, 
John Bennett. 
Samuel Allen, 
W. Hodges, 
EK. C, Adams. 
Wim. Smith. 
W. Webster. 
L.Stayell, 

S. Comstock. 
Geo. Geddes, 
F. Woodward. 
Jesse Sevinour, 
J.S. Hitehcocek. 
Col. N. Barrett, 
C.D. Sabin. 
I]. Fisher, 

Dr. Roberts, 


A, Blake. 
Elam Bridges. 
| 3urrage Rice, 


J. Whitney. 
H. shippen. 
M. Strong. 





Albany Nursery. 
Viits proprietors are enabled to 
publish,t hatin addition to their or- 
utuary assortment of Fruit Trees & 
PLANTs,—they have particularly a fine 
| Sem, a-sortment of PEAR AND PEACH 
| TRi’.3, of the most approved Varieties, in good 
| condition fortransplanting. ‘They have also a large 
supply of HORSE CHESTNUTS, which they ot- 
| fer at 31 cents, in quantities of 100 or more, and at 
|} 37 1-2 single. Their collection of the Double Dah. 
| lia exceeds 300. Roots will be supplied to order at 
| any time, or growing plants of the finer kinds, safely 
| packed, will be torwarded in May by canal. The 
| plants will generally flower in June and July, and 
) ul! frost in autumn. j 
Orders for Trees or Plants may be left with L. 
| TUCKER, Rochester, or forwarded to the Proprie- 
} tors at Albany. KLUEL & WILSON, 
Albany, March 14, 1834, mar 22-41 





Sap Buckets. 


{ 
lé¢ SAP Buckets for sale at the R 
2000 chester Pail, Tub and Churn Fac- 


|) tory near Frankfort market, State-street. 
3 mo. 18th, 1834.—mar 1-flm 


{| Valuable Sheep for Sale. 
| on subscriber haying more SHEEP than he 


wishes to keep through the summer, will on or 
|| before the first of June next, sel! about eighty of his 
|, fine wooled Ewes with theirlambs. Farmers wish- 
| ing to commence or increase their flock of sheep, 
| will seliom meet with as profitable a lot of Ewes. 
| The greater part of them have been raised from 
| rams from the flock of the Hon, R. S, Rose, and 
/ the lambs to be sold with them are from rams se- 
| lected from the above mentioned flock, which for 
| quality of wool, is not excelled in the United Sates. 
|, The subscriber has also 135 three and four year old 
| Wethers of the first quality, which he will sell abou! 
| the same time. JOHN JOHNSON. 
Fayette, Seneca County, Feb. 7, 1833. feb 8-fm 
| MONROE GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
GREECE, NEAR ROCHESTER, N. Y.- 
HE subscriber offers to the public a choice 
selecti n of Fruit Trees, of French, Germat 
| English and American varieties, consisting v! 
| Apples, Pears,Plums, Peaches,Cherries, Apricots 
Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries} 
| Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental Trees 
| Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses. Vines, Creeper®; 
| [lerbaceous,Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, &¢. 
Also, a few hundred of the Morus Multicaulls 
of Phillipine Mulberry, the white Italian Mulber- 
ry by the hundred or thousand, English Hawthor! 
| Quicks Grape Vines of both native and foreig! 
varieties, mostly of large size, for sale by the sin- 
gle vine, hundred or thousand at reduced prices 
|, Phe subscriber has a large Green House well fill- 
(ed with a large collection of choice Green-House 
|, Plants in good condition, 
|  Allorders, by mail or otherwise,wil be promp' 
, ly attended to, and packages delivered in Roches- 
| ter or at the mouth of Genesee River. 
{| ASA ROWE. 
|| Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nurser received by the 
| Publishers of this paper. 
|| Catalogues may be had at the office of theGer- 
‘esee Fariner—will be sent to those who wis! 
them gratis, October 5, 1833. fom 





| 





